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Tho’ thus confined, my agile thoughts may fly 
Through all the regions of variety. OTWay. 
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THE GOVERNESS. 
( Continued._) 

CORNELIA, agitated and alarmed, 
hastened to her own apartment, where 
she hastily packed up her little pro- 
perty, and having already received the 
salary due to her, wrote a note to take 
leave of Mrs. Harcourt and her pupils, 
and then set out on foot, for the house 
of a person with whom Mrs. Harcourt 
sometimes dealt, where she meant to en- 
gage a lodging, until she could procure a 
situation by advertising. Having so far 
succeeded in her plan, and secured a 
lodging for a week, she sent for her 
trunks, with a strict charge to the per- 
son not to tell any one where she was. 
She soon drew up a proper advertise- 
ment, and waited the result with ex- 
treme anxiety. At length she received 
an answer, purporting that she might 
obtain the situation she desired, if she 
would personally apply at No. 18 S— 
street, at a certain hour the next day. 
Cornelia gladly obeyed the summons, 
and having applied at the house to 
which she was directed, was shewn into 
the parlour, where she waited about 
half an hour. At length the door open- 
ed, and to her infinite consternation, 
General Monckton entered; Cornelia 
almost screamed with horror.—*t Be 
not alarmed, my dear Miss Emersly,” 
said the general, endeavouring to re- 
seat her, “I sent for you hither not to 
insult, but to persuade you; listen with 
calmness to what I have to propose, 


and then I will patiently submit to your 
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rebuke or reproaches.” “ It is useless, 
Sir, to waste your time: you have, by 
a base artifice, decoyed me hither ; but 
be assured no persuasions that you 
can make use of, or proposals that you 
can make, will be voluntarily listened 
to by me.” “ Well then,” said the 
General, smiling at her vehemence, “as 
you are now my prisoner, I must in- 
form you that submission only will se- 
cure you good treatment ; it is there- 
fore your interest to comply. Now 
hear me, Miss Emersly. From the 
moment I first beheld you, I admired 
and took an interest in your fate ; sub- 
sequent circumstances increased that 
sensation to a warmer one, and I took 
every possible means to learn who, and 
what you were, from Lady Bute; I 
have gathered all I wished to know; 
I am aequainted with your exemplary 
conduct, and have found you too vir- 
tuous to harbour a second thought to 
your dishonour ; if you can overlook 
the disparity of our years, and forgive 
what so recently passed, I shall be but 
too happy in affording you an honoura- 
ble asylum, and will proudly present 
you to the world as my wife; believe 
me, I am serious; on the honour of a 
soldier and a gentleman I am not de- 
ceiving you.” Cornelia was so much 
perplexed and astonished, that she 
found herself incapable of making any 
reply, until repeatedly pressed by the 
General. “Gratitude and surprize, 
Sir,” said she at length, “occasion the 
silence you complain of ; still you must 
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excuse my saying that I cannot avail | 
myself of your noble and disinterested | 
offer ; poor and friendless as I am, I 
have not so base a mind as to take ad- 

vantage of a too-generous partiality for | 
my own aggrandisement.” ‘ You mean 

rather,” said the General, hastily trav-| 
ersing the room, “ that my age, my per- | 
son, my manners disgust you.” ‘ Be- 

lieve me, General,” replicd Gale! 
impressively, “ It is not so ; were I not | 
euber'encth-* engagement, esteem, gra- 
titude, and regard, would induce me to 
listen to your flattering proposal.” “TI 
understood,” returned the General, 
“that there was an early attachment, 
a hopeless one, though it seemed, and 
the engagement was dissolved by your 
own desire.”——“ Duty, not inclination, 
suggested the propriety of such a mea- 


sure on my side, Sir; and though, as | 


you observe, the attachment must 
prove hopeless, I shall, nevertheless, 
cherish it to the latest hour of exist- 
ence.” “But your father, Miss Em- 
ersly.” ‘For my father I would 
do much, suffer much; but even to 
better his condition I will not abuse the 
confidence and noble regard of General 
Monckton.” “ Well Madam,” said the 
General, respectfully taking her hand, 
“I revere your sentiments, and since 
I am not to be accepted as /over or 
husband, 1 can only beg that as a sin- 
cere friend you will permit me to offer 
my services.” “I am inexpressibly 
obliged to you, Sir, but must rely on 
my own exertions for all the assistance 
I stand in need of.” ‘The General ex- 
postulated no further, but respectfully 
attending her to the door, repeated kind 
wishes for her welfare, and suffered her 
to depart. ‘This interview was matter 
of infinite surprise to Cornelia, but she 
returned to her lodgings with a light 
heart, glad to think that she should no 
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the qualities that constitute an amiable 

character would singly go farthest in 

gaining my love and admiration, I 

would answer, without hesitation, sim- 

plicity. Nor can I suppose myself 
peculiar in this preference ; for J] have 

observed the general attraction of this 

quality, which operates even on those 

who are themselves most deficient in 
it. How comes it then to pass, that 
an excessive desire of admiration al- 
ways shews itself in affectation of some 
kind or other :—that every one should, 
in proportion to the strength of his de- 
sire for distinction, act in a manner 
which most effectually defeats the ac- 
complishment of his purpose, is surely 
a phenomenon in the moral world not 
unworthy of the investigation of philo- 
sophers. You appear to me, my dear 
Amelia, through this whole conversa- 
tion to have treated the subject with too 
much levity. You, I am sure, wish to 
be an accomplished woman: and, allow 
me to say, no woman can be so without 
knowledge. But, I ought to ask par- 
don for this unnecessary interruption. 


Eliza. Your kind lessons, dear aunt, 
are always welcome! It is, I am sure, 
our united wish, that you would explain 
to us how far you consider scientific sur- 
suits are suited to the female character. 

Aunt. I shall willingly, my dear 
girls, comply with your request. Eli- 
za’s sentiments on this subject, are, 
I am convinced, in general correct, 
but I shall differ from her, in ad- 
vising a narrower field of learning 
4 than would probably satisfy her inqui- 
sitive mind. I certainly would not ad- 
vise a young woman to aim at universal 
knowledge. With suitable opportuni- 
ties and advantages, I see no reason 
why minds of a particular cast, among 
women as well as among men, may not 
contribute essentially to the advance- 
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more be troubled by the solicitations of 


the General. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENTS—A dialogue. 


( Concluded.) 
Aunt. 








If I were asked, which of all 


ment of knowledge. But it seems, in 
common, most eligible, that the objects 
of study should be regulated by utility. 
Those studies which are adapted to fit 
a woman for acting her part well in her 
personal, domestic, and social capacity,. 
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and to qualify her for conversation in 
the circles in which she is likely to be 
thrown, appear to have the first claim 
to her attention. In a plan of female 
study, I should comprehend what Eliza 
has entirely overlooked, pursuits pro- 
perly literary. The formation of a 
taste for polite literature and the fine 
arts, constitutes, in my judgment, a 
very important branch of female edu- 
cation. They furnish an endless varie- 
ty of amusement; and they have a 
happy tendency to cherish that delicate 
sensibility, which, how fashionable so- 


ever it may be to despise it, must al- 
ways form an essential part of female 
Without imtending the 
slightest insinuation to the disadvantage 
of my scientific niece, I must remark 
to you the natural tendency which phi- 
losophical pursuits have to damp the 
Women do not 
always become more amiable exactly 
iN proportion as they improve in know- 
ledge. ‘This I do not impute to philo- 
sophy ; for I conceive its genuine effect 
to be, to refine every power, aqd to 
meliorate every passion of the human 
mind: I impute the defect ,in part, to 
the almost exclusive attention, which 
those, who philosophise, pay to subjects 


excellence. 


ardour of affection. 


which solely occupy the understanding 
and in part to a prejudice, not unusu 
ally connected with a fondness for spe 


culation, against sensibility, as at best 


only an amiable weakness ;—but philo 


sophers—especially female philosophers 
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wards his kind benefactor, Mr. Mandeville eme 
barked with the General, who supplied him with 
every necessary for the voyage, to join the army 
on the continent of America, where he continued 
to serve for two years, with unblemished repu- 
tation ; his public conduct recommending him to 
the notice of his superior officers, and his private 
character procuring him universal regard and 
esteem. At the expiration of this time, General 
Sedley, preparing to return to England on ac- 
count of his health, which had been impaired 
by a dangerous wound, which had never been 
completely cured, he obtained leave of absence 
for Mr. Mandeville, who was become so dear to 
him, that he could not bear to be deprived of his 
company, at a time when his spirits, which always 
appeared to labour under some particular weight, 
were peculiarly depressed from bodily infirmity, 
and the cheerful and enlivening conversation of 
his youthful and less affected brother in adver- 
sity, and his grateful and affectionate personal 
care, were so necessary to alleviate the distresses 
of his mind, and the pains of indisposition. 

In the course of the voyage to England, after 
a night of unusual restlessness, during which he 
had been attended with the most watchful solici- 
tude by his young companion and friend, Gene- 
ral Sedley took an opportunity of mingling with 
the tenderest expressions of approbation, some 
hints of the causes of his own mental uneasiness ; 
and. finding Mr. Mandeville eagerly though diffi- 
dently anxious for a more explicit communica- 
tion, he gave him the following short sketch of 
his history :—That he was the only son of a pri- 
vate gentleman of large fortune, whose fondness 
had prevented his parting with him, even for the 
purposes of education, which he received from 
a private tutor in his father’s house, till he was 
of a proper age to be sent to the university—— 
that he there contracted an intimacy with the 
_ || son of a clergyman ; and visiting with him at his 
>|] parents, fell in love with his friend’s only sister ; 
- |] whom he afterwards privately married,—but this 
- || being discovered by his father, excited so highly 
his displeasure, that he compelled him to accept 
a commission in a regiment then embarking for 
- il the East Indies, where he had remained for some 
years, when he was informed that his wife had 





a they wish to be loved as well as paid the debt of nature, together with an infant 


respected, should cultivate the imagi- 
nation and affections, together with the 
understanding; and should be careful 
that, in improving the head, they do 


not neglect the heart. 


. ——— 


Life is a theatre of arduous exertio 


and strenuous contention, and one of 
the best rules for obtaining happiness 
is, to avoid forming inordinate expec- 


tations. 
ee 
THE DISCOVERY—A HFistorietie. 
( Continued.) 


§Vith an heart overflowing with gratitude to- 


son, who had been born a few months after his 
departure—that the letters which conveyed this 
intelligence, contained also an invitation for him 
to return, and he accordingly procured leave of 
absence from his regiment; but, on his arrival in 
England, he found that his father had been dead 
some months; and having now no attachment, 
he determined to pursue a military life, and pur- 
n || chasing superior rank in a regiment stationed in 
America, he took his passage for that continent 
in a vessel which carried several other passen- 
gers, and among them a Joung woman with 
whom after his arrival he formed a connection, 
and who had presented him with a daughter ; in 
giving birth to which she died ; that this daugh- 
ter was now about seventeen, beautiful in ber 
person, and of a diposition truly amiable. 














(To be continued.) 






























































POETRY. 
RETROSPECTION, 
GONE by is the time when the sun’s closing 


light 
Witnessed childhood still eager on frolic and 
play ; 
And ere morning’s beam had saluted the sight, 
Forsaking repose to retrace pleasure’s way. 
Gone by is the time, when, no more pleas’d with 


toys, 
Manhood soar’d on the pinions of fancy and 
hope H 
Expectation still pointing to unpossess’d joys ; 
And confidence scorning with wisdom to 
cope. 
And, ah! gone by is the exquisite grief, 
Which invated my bosom as truth met my 
view, 
When first undeceived, I renounced the belief, 
That love was ne’er faithless, cr friendship 
untrue. 
But what still remains, and will never go by, 
Tho’ Winter’s frost pour its cold ice in my 
veins, 
Is the feeling which constantly moistens my eye, 
As I turn with disgust from humanity’s pains. 
As I view in repentance shame’s feverish glow, 
As I hear ineffectual labour repine, 
As I see talent silently nourish its woe, 
And mis’ry despairing, its last hope resign ; 
This ne’er will go by;—no, this ne’er will decay ; 
Receiv’d from that being who first gave me 
breath ; 


And when time on other sensations shall prey, 
This shall cheer, though it hasten my passage 
to death. 


———a 


THE FAREWELL. 


When cross the Atlantic's roaring wave 
I pass from Ellen far away, 

How shall this beating bosom brave 
The memory of a softer day, 

As in these lovely shades I sigh, 

And watch the tear of Ellen’s eye ? 
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With none to pour the funeral note 
Of those that rais’d its former fire ? 
In savage lands his bones must lie, 
Far from his long loy’d Ellen’s eye. 


— 
THE SMILE AND TEAR. 


Said a smile to a tear, 

On the cheek of my dear, 

And beam’d like the sun in Spring weather, 

In sooth, lovely tear, 

It strange must appear, 

That we should be both here together, 

“I came from the heart, 

A soft balm to impart, 

To yonder sad daughter of grief ;” 

* And I,” said the smile, 

“ That heart now beguile, 

Since you gave that poor mourner relief :” 
* Oh ! then,” said the tear, 
* Sweet smile, it is clear, 

We are twins and soft pity our mother ; 
And how lovely that face, 
Which together we grace, 

For the woe and the bliss of another.” 


_—-—a- 


STANZAS. 


’Tis noon, and the cool-breathing zephyr is fled, 
And the dew-drops no longer besprinkle the 
thorn ; 
I fly from the sun-beam that scorches my head, 
And sigh when I think on the beauties of 
morn, 
For oh! vanish’d morn, asI feel thee depart, 
I know that life’s loveliest season is o’er ; 
Like thy shades each soft vision is quitting my 
heart, 
And I know that these visions shall glad it no 
more ! 
Yet why should I mourn? on my opening mind 
Thought early intruded her lessons severe ; 
E’en in childhoed I ponder’d the precepts un- 
kind, 
And mingled the revels of youth with a tear ! 





My sterner heart could once delight 
In scenes of danger and of storm ; 
And in my country’s cause to fight 
Could all my proudest wishes warm ; 
But now no charm can joy supply, 
Save the sweet smile of Elien’s eye. 
Susquehanna’s distant stream, 
Or wild Ghio’s waters lone, 
How sad to waken from the dream 
Of tender pleasures that are flown! 
Then “twill unman my soul to spy 
Thro’ fancy’s beams, fair Ellen’s eye. 
In absence be the lovely maid 
True to her Edmund’s plighted vow, 
And in the forest’s peaceful shade 
On him a daily thought bestow, 
Till on his distant obsequy 
Fall the blest tear from Ellen’s eye! 
Alas | and shall on shorés, remote, 
This sad yet kindling breast expire, 





Sport on then, ye triflers—enjoy the gay beam, 
Nor remember the shadows of ev’ning must 
fall, 
When its splendours shall perish, like yesterday’s 
dream, 
And silence and night shall envelope ye all! 
For me, as the pageant glides by, I can smile, 
Since few are the pleasures time pilfers from 
me, 
And hope of its terrors my breast shall beguile, 
As I welcome the sentence that bids me be 
free. 
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